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ABSTRACT 

These papers represent a general discussion of the 
problems and prospects for teaching Latin American «.tudies in 
two-year colleges. More broadly, they highlight the difficulties of 
introducing any sort of intercultural, dimension into the two-year 
college curriculum. Sheila Tesar discu;?ses the constraints of state 
regulations and studfent a^rtitudes in expanding Latin Americaxi 
coursework, and the two most promising approaches — incorporation of 
units in existing offerings and establishment of continuing education 
cours/es. Patrick Foley describesr the interdisciplinary approach 
adopted for social sciences, huBanities, and Spanish language courses 
at Tarrant County Junior College, Northwest ca*ffipus. Deficiencies of 
present U. S. history courses and the needs of Chicano students for 
an accurate and unbiased partray^l of Mexican American history are 
revip^ 'Jose Robe rtb Juarez , Sr. Felix Tejera discusses the 

adm ive resistance to instituting Latin American histpry 

cou : instructors may face, student-oriented p oblems, lack of 

appiopi. textbooks, and needed professional resources. (BB) 
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. Abstract ' 

The four papers contained in this publication were prepared ffi con- 
junction with the Latin American Culture Studies, project for Commu- 
nity and Junior Colleges arid delivered at the annual meet/ng of .the 
Southwestern Council on Latin American Studies (SCOLASVin Lubbock, 
Texas, ^^^March 3, 1977. The papers represent a gene^l discussion 
of the problems and prospects of teaching Latin Ameyi can Studies in 
community and junior colleges, each from 'the institutional, geograph 
ical, and discipl jnary perspective of its autho/ More broadly, how 
ever, they highlight the difficulties in general of introducing any 
sort of intercul tural dimension, regardless /f the culture in ques- 
tion, into the two-year college curriculum^ 
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The four papers in this put^licatson were prepared in conjunction with 
the. Latin American Cul ture Studies Project'for Commuaity and Junior Colleges 
and delivered at the annual meeting of the Southwestern Council on Latin 
American Studies • (SCOLAS) -in LM^bbock, Texas,, on M^rch 3, 1977. 

The Latin American Culture Studies Project As a 'multi-purpose one-year 
program, designed to improve Latin American studies offerings, for educators, 
working at two-year colleges. Through a series /of conferences and. a summer 
workshop, the program has undertaken to- orient and train faculty in a multi- 
cultural and multi-disciplinary approach to ,the humanistic aspects of the 
Lat-in American cultural heritage. 

The program has four major components: 

a) Training persons engaged in or preparing to, engage in Latin. American 
studies, but especially training teachers at the community college 
leveT through a series of conferences and a summer workshop. 

b) The collection and development of appropriate instructional and, 
curriculum materials and other information related to Latin American 

culture studies, to be demonstrated and exhibited at the conferences 

j " . ^ 

arid to be disseminated throughout Texas in publ i shed form. 

c) The dissemination and "insti tutional ^ " thi<; ma ' 'v . 
' ' 'we-mentioned puh v , mu ..ifough tJie development of course 
"modules" on Latin American ' studies that could be adapted to the 
general education curriculum of two-year institutions according tQ\^/ 
local needs, resources, and demand. 

d) Finally, the inclusion of community colleges in the "Resource Center^ 
for Educators Interested in Latin American Culture Studi^es" and the 
"Resource Center Network," both of which are part of the Institute'of 
Latin American Studies. ^ 



In addition, we hope to work with all community (groups, individuals, 
and organizations having an interest in Latin American culture studies, to 



assist thqin in promoting, encouraging, developing, or .prodiioi'nJ) programs 
and other activities that relate to the history, culture, gr traditions - 
of thfe tatin Americans. This wi'll be done primarily through the Resource 
Center. . . . 



The four papers qontainecj in this special publication represent a 
general discussion of tire probleijis and prospects of teaching Latin American^ 
studies' in community and 'junior colleges, each from the insti tutiohaT , 
geographical^, and disciplinary' perspective of its author. More -brQaxily , 
however, they highlight the difficulties in general of introducing any' 
sort pf intercultural dimension, regardless of the culture in tjuestion, 
into the' two-year college curriculum. As Professor Tesar points oat iri 
her paper, "the predominant values held by community college studgnts 
are pragmatic, realistic. School represents an investmenf^ of . scarce " 
resources: time and money." For these students school is h means to an 
end, and many students "demand to know* the relevance of each course in 
their curriculum to the practical goals they have set for themselves."* 

It is this interest in acquiring practical skills as opposed to 
abstract knowledge that is in large measure responsible'for tf;^^dramatic 
increase in junior cpllegfe enrollments and adult education since the mid 
sixties. It has been argued that what the new col 1 ege NStude>its want - 
is to acqutre skills that will contribute to their survival or help them 
to satisfy creative urges. 



vjuestion of survival raises another point, however. Is sj^rvival 
only- a matter of learning how to repair an automobile or grasp, the fundamenta:l s 
of accounting? One's ability to cope with an increasingly complex and inter- 
dependent; international system, within which hundreds of nations and millions 
of people are battling for scarce natural resources, is also a key to our 
survival, both individually and as a natio^n. Obviously, what the OPEC nations 
decide t6 charge for their oil, hc5w good i wheat harvest the USSR has, and^ 
whether or not a new Panama Canal treaty can be agreed upon will all ultimately 
affect our 1 i ves > ^ 

Perhaps even more important to us as a nation, however, is the intercultural 
dimension in education. Ours is a culturally pluralistic society. How do we 



prepare people to live-in th.is society and benefit from it? The philosophy 
of education and- social organization of the United States for the past two 
hundred years has emphasized the conc&pt.o'^ the melting pot.*. One of our 
richest resources as a nation is the number of minority cultures th^t make *' .. 
up this country. In. thi s . regard , it needs .tO be kept in mind that a • 
'cultural experience can come from- studying 'domestic as well as for;ei)gn 
cultures. ^ '. > . . 

• .(»•> 

Yet today, this is still a nation that i.n many respects is one of 
■ territorial minorities" characterized by racial and ethnic antagonisms . 
-'We -need to go' beyond the melting pot,' in the famous phrase 6f qiazer and 
" Moyn,ihan,- ajid ta rect)gnize, that, i-n the words of Greeley, "the hope of 
■unity, through homogenization betrayed' g profoun;! mi su/iderstandi ng of the 
^-hijjria.n condition." . s - . '' ' • ■ . ; 

* » ' > ~ 

: We , need' to encourage, heterogenei ty "and pride in- one's- heritage and- to 
^.1n*t-egr^te an intercul tural perspective or dimension into the educational 
process by studying our own minorities as well as foreign cultures, beginning 
in grade school and continuing on through community college's and universities. 
Such a- step could be a major contribution. to overcoming the racial ind ethnic, 
conflicts that for two hundred • from reali- ur ideal 

•as a-demorratir natio- at, ^ .uded, "ana lyiLg second 

' i..i>irtu Lu bLduiiize personal security and'openness , 

aiiu interpe.rbonal trust and empathy with people of different domestic and 
foreign cul tures ; "^ - 

Our hope with this, project for community and junior colleges is to 
develop an i ntercul tural dimension for inclusion in the al ready, existing 
junior college general education curriculum. The central idea is to try 
to Integrate this iiltercultural perspective into tiie process of general 
education, that is, "the formal process by which our people are prepared to 
live effectively in this society." The central concern of our project is 
not to create new courses or to develop specialized programs in Latin American 
studies. The goal is to broaden regular courses and programs to include 
significant information and experiences from both domestic and foreign 
cultures. By broadening the general education of students, we will be able 
to move away from the monocul tural ethnocentric viewpoints that have 



often been so typical of general education and that have contributed to 
bpth domestic and international ethnoc^f ri sm. 




The need ^o broader*- general education in this way -is certainly great. 
In 1974 a conference was held' in Zurich, .Switzerland, to "shed Oigh^J: on 
what is needed in the way of global studies at 'the precol legiate level . " 
But the findings also tell us <^uite a bit about what is going on at the , 
collegiate level. It was reported' at the conference, in a. survey conducted 
by the J\merican Association ^f Colleges .for Teacher Education (AACTE), that 
"only S^percent of the 225,000 teachdrs that graduate ^ach year in the U.S. 
have any access to information, analysis or expedience in the interna'tional 
field." A second AACTE survey^ reported that "of 900 deans of education 
polled throughout the U.S.,- 60 percent said tbey had absolutely no interests 
in international education." TJi^. conference chairman. Dr. B. Frank Brown, 
said: "In spite of rap^idly developing interdependence' among nations, and 
the universal urge for a new commitment to world peaces practical 15^ nothing 
is befng done in the\ch6oling of young people in the United States to 
"hese s^ ,>t globa^ -^m '"^ 

■ it 

gh in re m .^ars-'the U.^. Utrice of Education has attempted to 
encourage the inq.lusion of,^^n intercul tural diimension in the general 
educa'tiop^ curriculum at both the preeol legiate and undergraduate college 
level, "ov?rall the response 'of the American tducational System to the 

challenge of preparing ci ti zens-'for effective .coping in an interconnected 

3 >w :~ 

^world IS woefy-lly inadequate." One of the-problems that has been largely 
unknown among the general public and widely ignored by the press, but 
nonetheless one that has become increasingly pressing to the"^ American 
socio-political ahd economic systems! especially in the southwestern. 
United States, is the problem of illegal aliens in the United States. 
In 1975, the U.S. Immigration Servicl apprehended a total of 870,000 illegal 
aliens, yet for every one that is caught at least two or thre^e are not. 
Nine out of ten of all those caught were Mexicans. Why are most illegals 
in the U.S. from Mexico and other Latin American natibns? The answer to 

-this question and a solution to the problem of illegal migrants -is difficult 
to explain unless someone has the basic knowledge to grasp it in its total 

■i. 

context. Fundamentally, it is an international, structural economic 
problem, but it is also related to the total history of the U.S. 5nd Latin 
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4. ■ America, especially Mexico. The status of Puerto Rico and of the Cubans 

in Miai/ii are .two more problems t-l^at have both internati.onal scope and \ 
important and profound domestic consequences for the United States. 
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How many people realize that the United States is the fifth-largest 
Spanish-speaking nation in*^^he" world? That Hispano Americans' constitute 
this nation/s second biggest minority^and in a decade are likely to pass' 
^^iafks as th^-t^rr^st minority? That more money is spent on bilingual 
^ucation programs Waving Spanish than on all other languages- combined? ' 
THat until 1848 the .enti re southwestern United States^ was under Spanish 
arid then Mexican rule?, These questions are important because the answers 
to th'emwill help all Americans understand both the domestic and the inter- 
national- social , political, and economic implications of policies directed 
toward dealing with questions like Panama, Puerto Rico, illegal' immigrants, 
and bilingual education and the myriad of other domestic and international 
questions facing Americans today. ^ 

The papers in this little publication dealing with the problems^ 

<^^i^nd prospects of teaching Latia American studies at community and juniar 

colleges 'can be viewed as addressing the mtich broader question how we 

are going to integrate an i^ntercul tural dimension into the general community^ 

• college curriculum regardless of cultural area. Our hopej's that these 

papers will provide the basis for a discu^^fon that will, generate the 

* 

kinds of ideas arid programs for action fpr-a more effective global education 
' throughout-'two-year institutions i^h Texas and elsewhere. Our concern " 
is not with creating new and specialised courses or in producing Latin 
American experts. The theoretical concerns of cross-cultural .experience and 
research can be left to others. We want to know how we can apply the ^ /. 
knowledge that we have of other cultures in the. classroom so tl^at students will 
graduate better prepared to live in an increasingly interdependent world. • 

It is our hope that the Latin American Culture Studies Project for. 
Communi ty^ and Junior Colleges will encourage the best features of our pluralistic 
society so that our differences--4nstead of leading to intolerance, conflict, ^ 
and despair--wil 1 lead us to understanding, harmony, and hope. 

Edward Glab, Jr. 
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Latin American Culture Studies in 

Community Colleges: Alternate Approaches ; 

• . by ' ' .' > ■ ^ 

' V • - . 'f Shei 1 a> Tesar . . . 

Comprehen&i.ve Community Colleges: Th'e Setting /or Change " - \ ^ 

As Latin Americanists, all of us would like to share our intei^st in ^ 
this area of the world with a*n ever-expanding circle of students! With 
communit;y and junior colleges currently enrolling over one-half of entering 
freshmen and sophomoVes , ^these institutions appear to be a prime target 
for the introduction ' of , and generation of enthusiasm for, studies relat^ed 
jto Latin America. However, al though change is a constant" on the comm 
college scene, successful innovation must be accompanied by an' understanding 
of and respect for the nature of the institution. 

Comprehensive communi ty col leges are relatively i\ew entrants to' the • ^ 
educatio,nal milieu... During the 1960s, while traditional college campuses 
of this nation were racked with "revolutionists" forcing them to be 
relevant to, the times, the greatest transformation in higher education w^s 
taking place almost without notice with the community col lege becoming a 
major element * of .higher education in the United States. The community 
college is neither. a glorified high school nor a pal e . un^versi ty . It has 
grown from its beginnings as a junior colle^, primarily concerned with 
offering a. lower division collegiate course of study, to a multipurpose 
institutional offering all types of programs for all types of people and 
dedicated to the principle of lifelong education. 

The public two-year college is a-n outgrowth of a philosophy of 
education that advocates the provision of equal opportunity by teaching 
whatever needs to be learned to whoever needs to learn it, whenever he 
needs to learn it. To make this broad mission operational, such colleges 
attempt to fulfill the following-needs: 

(1) The need for programs of liberal arts and science courses that 
would be transf#>rable to an accredited four-year college or university and 
applied towards baccalaureate ^degrees, 

11 



(2) The need for vocational techatcal programs^ designed to. prepare 
students for entry or refentry in^o the job market, 'w)th such -programs.'.of 
long or short -duration d^endin^g upon the afnotjnt of\tirne needed t>y the^^^^-^^ 
student to complete the reqiii rements for entrance i nto .the , occupation, ( 

(3) The,,need for adult courses for which -credi t ra^ or may.-not * " . 
be given, designed to provide general education, "to faoPu'tate occup^itional 

•growth, to improve constructive use of leisure time,' and to increase 
personal and family .living, satisfactions arvd cultural depth, * ^ ^ 

(4) The : ed for individual sejj.vices to studehts, including guidance 
id counsel ing - . , , ' ^ s - 

,(5) The 'need. for. programs and 'services^designed; to remove deficiencies 
iCpreparation Vor xollege programs, and' . 

(5) The -need for' programs and service^ for ^'^individifal s and groups^ 

interested in cul tural , - ci vie, 'recreati'Dnal , or other community betterment 

3 ' ' ' 

projects. ' \ J ■ 

In fulfilling all these purposes, the two-year^>co11 ege has become 

more diverse in defined functions, programs, 'cl ientele, arid phi losophi^cal 

bases than any Qt|ier'educationa-l' institution in e'Xistence. It h'^s becoroe 

characterized i^y at least five recognized discriptors: it is democratic i, • 

comprehensive , community centered , dedicated to lifelong education , *ar>d 

4 . 
adaptable . These characteristics demand a degree' of flexibility unfieard 

of in other types of educational institutions. Thu^, the introduction of ^ 
Latin American culture studi es^ to thi s new learning er\vi ronijient should take 
into account the constraints and resources specif'ic .to the ^tting.' In. 
this presentation., constraints limiting the expansion of Lattn American 
coursework will be discussed , .fol 1 owed by suggestions for alternative 
, approaches to the dissemination of kn'owledge about our fascinating inter- 
disciplinary field of study. 

Regional Structural Constraints . . . 

Two types of structural constraints mitigate against the addition of 
n^w courses with Latin American content in Texas community junior colleges. 

First, courses dealing with Latin America are by nature specialized 
and generally do not appear in a curriculum until the junior or .senior year. 



Coimiunity colleyes In loxasitiro prohibited from oli^'eriruj courses at other 



than d t><^^hman or sophomore level. In ordeV-tn) receive state aid reini- 
' bursfMii ^ t coniiiiuni ty ct/TTeqe must dr \ 'istr\ito that two public 



stM u)';t^ award ifU) at least a ^tite deqtuie) offoV 

th^ froshtnan or sophon-oro ' he intent of tfiis 

t^eyui, . . ..Huiold: rir*:^t, to keep coiiimun i 1 > , > : .-;s within th^ir role 
^ .uid '.copt' as ac.Tdeinic, t rMnM er i rr; t, i 1 1; r i ons ; and ^ec.ond, to [)rovid(_^ a 
i^,. quarantoe to trvinsfxM- students tfial. tlun'r crcniits will bo acc(^f>ted it 

^ and VtuMi thoy do cfianqe '.r[;(M)ls. Thus curriciihjr expansion at the coniinu^vi ty 
(olloqt^ lovr'l is liiiiifcMl to tho tsvfont .of Irt^sfHiian iind soi)t)0[noi-o off(M'in(i^» 
a.t i)ulM i<: StMiior ir)st i tut iofi^ . 

S(»(;ona s true tiosi 1 i 0fi'. 1 rsi i fi t o '.oc i ,i I oil witfi t h^K.is r^tMju i r-tniKNi t 
tor (.w<^lvo hoor^, oi AiniMMt.ifi ^jovfOTimrf) t ^uid fiistor-y tor t fio a 1 1 a 1 nitif^fi t ot 
.in of Art/. dfMjr'oo. Si v of td^^so [luin'S [luj^t. ij(sH witli Ti^xas 

hi tof-y dnd 'JO vor niiien t 10 ot,hor' six witfi (len^MSi' Afnor^can ({ovi^r^inien t . 
ihort' r. no fooiu for floxiiulily, <o. ([u-Sf s t i 1 .i t i ons cU'o statutor\y. l)[K)n 
^ oiiipd ( 1 ri(j f hos(^ (wolvi^ [uMHs, no iM firr^ soii.il \^ uMus^'^ art^ r.iMjuiisvl lor 
ffio A. A. do.jrt-'o, t[iortM(n-r» ijnl'->s ^\ '.tudont fuo. d(-,M)natod a iiuijor' and 
Mitf'n P, ft) r.fMnsl'o-, thof'i' is no in(,ofWivo l.o t ,U r ,uiy additional courst^work . 

s f I i I ( " w n ' ^ ' ' d ) f 1 , 1 I I o n ' > f f . 1 1 f 1 f ■ . 

AtrMjt [)or-ifMi( o\ 'Jwd'^ni', rnfoMin!) in M)ii:tiHin i t y io11im}("„ ( ,in [)t^ 
« 1 I 1 f I . -a >! . [ iM n'. f ,M- \ ( i.arn t 0 1 [ , t fi.oi h.i 1 f dr\ i ()fui to 

"i-MOf, v/][\) t\)r iii,iiori(v \:-i);)lv (ikino P,o> o, oiMjn i r'l'inon t to total aixiut 
•.i\t\- noiiV. fio^ tfit^ A.M. /.t^.jr.M'. s'1 ihi)\f' wfio ^Pi\'.Mv I tioiiisi^ 1 v■o^ .o, 

t ( .i: r. : f '! . tbatOl , .1 hi JiJ t \ .i • • 1 1 V ? > 1 M', f tM' f ( j ."fl O O" I f O. f 1 f li { I Ofl S . 

i'''^ ■Hi . ,1 t ] f / .i'^ia a 1 Vr I •- 1 * V I M,l f ,1 1 t t ' r 1 .0 > ' \\r \\ \i^\('n' | )0 p U 1 . 1 ( ) o ll , if i 
d>011<" Dir. ti' il.lkf- f()^) , MftV ]»*'lr • .! 1 i .M ' 1 on. . 'KiWCV'O-, M';V \fudlf-, ',U^ f) 

.r. o: Mir.\ fi.i^r fiiPl >r. Ml, if thf",t' '.Iiia.Mif'. ,ir,- oMrr (.woisior 

!0'" ti^U'' It".'. iiv ^ (- \ f I J 1 ,!t,iai'iiio i)rip, th.in (fit'ii ijii u i f v 

V on'! ! ■ O ,).M t , ,111' i^l. M . ' I ! '0 It ' M 1 ' i ! ! V 1 ; " I fin M ;M tun 1 f 1 r ■, t tlJO ".t'O OU■ 
l n ' . * t * U ; 1 ^ ) f ^ \ » .nul ^ ji'tt' f ,! OiWf!^ '.n. o> f^tJUiMiiu . t ^'.n ' iji'i . In lt'X,i\, 

■■■*Mf' .'■iacnf-. OS' ;),!![ tn^Mi ,11 f l.ill lOlnnjft^, ilH»'.( \';( 1 I ^ 

fM : hi" M J I ,11 ;.,)!•( t 1 n r . ^ t < ; 1 'So, 1 OO i ni) . )nr ■ i .lit ,1 '.nJlr ( h.l ! f fir 

i,' M'dn II.! f! I . .1 Pi'' . S. P; S\ I, , ' iiih'ii ! . O ( ■ ,'1 .1 i O 1 ^ , I r.i t 1 ! t > Inio I 
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ropr^esents aif invosMiiont of sCcUt:o uesourcos:, timo and money. Kor many 
it is more a niean^ to an end t^an it is ar\ end-^in Hsel.f. Counselors 
Sciv tfiat many students want t.() know exactly 'v^t^*^^ theVvne^eti to c)t»t out, . 

thev 'I'MD.ulit 'ft) know the r^Me'vafice ot each cours(^ in their cur^r^iculum ' ^' 
to th- ' ^-*:f i:/,^ set for themselves. We can be fairly 

' nnvViiarica hcts not figured in these* students * 

;)iioi' a.:a'i<-i!i u, ^raitiu, • fi a ' prcnima L i c pers[)(»c t. i untouchtMi by 'earlier 

if)CtMi t. i ve-. li'i [)iir-suL' tliis art\i, jurstnvor'k in LaC iii Anigr'ican tri.^lds miqht 
a[)i)('^ir i rr'i'liwafU, , »'Vi»r! I'Sot^'r i . 

Al t.iM^na t ; A[)proacf)(."> 

"ii.f'n tiiat. ([irM'i' arr \(ru([;jrMl (ifid - I 1 n.int t J 1 ( {)n\ ( fcU nt s on ( hf' 
MMniiiun ] ;.y lolhM)*-., to^M'tfuM- w i ! fi ,i la^k iVof i v..i t i on on ( fio i)ar(. ot" ( 
".I , wfia; ran [)o iltjfic t o f^fKoufaqt* piM'su i L of [.dim AiiK^rican cultur^(,' . 

'f >jd 1 •' ifirtM' ;)()S'. i I') 1 1 ] t 1 r^ codu^ (o .innd. f)r\t., cur^r' i cu 1 a at, all l(»v(^l'. 
^'t i n. ( i t ij t i on-, ((Mild ho oxpandt\'l (o wn hido now ^.our^t^\ in latin Ainoricti, 
thir- ;jr.)v ivl 1 fiij an ifUiM)(ivt^ tor (r\in\l(M'. \(Mond, ( lio notion ot ( our^o^ 
^i^nl-.l ho i)u( rr,ido, i n t r* idiK i fii] m i ( -> placo tfi*- i lu orpora ( i on ot unif\ 
or modulo', with adatm Aiiiorican . 'fiiifhi i into (urront ottorirup^.' Hi wd , 

thrMi\^ ionid t)(> iiuido in f ho d!fO(tion ot con t i nu i [ig aihilf (MJuCdtion, 
■f rt'nhii)') oiM fo t tio tM(>M\,uid^ ot -.fudont'. wfio roiiic \nii[>ly tor tfuMf 
i^\^n ofi 1 1 tpi t c: iiiuwi ( and >p-owtfi without ntxj.n^i (n ( h(^ ttir'iiul ap[)ui"( ofr\n('o\ 
o ■• .(^^ 1 .i ' t^d w 1 t h trdditiMnal h i -jfuM ,'dii^ ,i t i on . h't u'. o x.iiiii rit^ o.n h in turf). 

i ■ I * Ml, M't ' wi ' f ! ■ ' lo r t' 1 o\j^r r d i ^ i . 1 on i ou r\t' o i ' im - i nu^ with 1 a t wi 
•^'^'^'0 1 , ,10 ,,vil'0)' ;n ^■•:i^M ' f/o>M',, tfic w.iv would Im' oponod tor 

:V-r.tlu I'M, -.iiMii,!! i-)>i/^.0'. Ml .M i^w'ii*'/ ^ojlont"., !mi\ would uyodijio ,i 
' - f ' » 1 f • • ,t r 1 1 » / I > 1: ^-di o d ' u If -n • . 1 ni j 1 d ' hoi ) , t ' . hi )W' 'V? w . i .t do»*Mi ' ( o I t o» 
^ Mh' ri'>,,i 1 » .'i.:.'!! : Aiiv-riiun (fhi-^' ii-iu dorffi 'Vho-ujnl \o(iul 

'■*di''>. O'O I' lUd! o- ■. ' ]]r .'ro[Moi:i of .tudrii: Jiotivation ti^ tuiroll, 

■ ^1' • . Ml. I \-)^: 1' Mh M ! * . ' I , jh I <M' ; «rt> , ,M t \ , 1 t h 1 n t he \t)t ri I 
•'■•'■>'■'•. i I'Oj'iO U' ■■• . ' I iic I'll i: '1' , ; "vl a t \ , .1 uvl hu.iij !M ' ! o\ t h'0"t' .1 r?' UuiiitM'oir. 
' U'; " * ^" Of M M f •. tof ifi. i,;.o.Mt )' kitif^ A:u'M)0>iii rf ' f (M (vj un I f i)f)(. ^ .in rnv 1 
> Mh'i i.r o ,o>).M o.o M t ^ ) 'M . f . M \ , idtci r f f), ' p^i'ip.r. .lud u>iO( ln»'. of Al a<'H t ' 0.1 
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noecl not be the only part o| North American 1'c)roi(jn pol.icy doolinc] with 
Latin America that is touched on in government courses . Why can't Meruda 
be included in the i)00try compontMit ot sophomort^ -1 i t etw tur(^? In Spanish 
classes, it cultural lessons art^ i n t tM'si^tM'Stni ainong t.fie nnpert(n^t tense ^' 
and tfie sub ) liru: t'i ve , the tendtMicv fias btH"?n to r(,^ly on slides of Madrid. 
^■■|f'U. Montevideo, or Scuitiago, or- Lima? In ec(Miomics wo ounht to bo 

i L'sirn sofiiot fi i fui (Uu)ut i'lMatioii (roi;) tJu* l.(ttin Ai:t(*i nan experience?-- 
■ '^e^ cer^tainfy fiavt? fiad tMnvuifi or' \l[ 1 ht^ list, of cxainplt^s is endless, 
he t r.pi cs- .H^(,' relevant ,' (fie rorii[),)rM sons , (:()n tr\is t.s , i n tt^rnM a t, i onsh i ps 
I -rv i drnt . I ht' (a'.k ti) [)r'inii t h(»\t' idiMS (o ( I ,i r^oom tea(di(M'S 
.in^i to provide tiirnuqfi t.uult.y di.^vt^ h^pmen t tfie tools to eonvey tfuMii. 

lUif nifMiticMi i)t tool-, : , iir 1 ) t)t'r'(i f I* rcMnimifi i t y (ollocjes proff^ss cin 
iiMiltM 1 y Mil) ( oii'iini tiiuMit \i) cMi'lLMiir mi 1 f)'> ( ruji: t 1 ofi , fof only by i nco rpora t i M'j 
'ind u {. i I 1 / 1 rifj t[)(> ,i(lv.inr<"s ()! tuf.M t i o na 1 tcH' hno 1 no.v '"Mri s ucc o s s t u 1 - 1 ea rn i n (| 
t'xpor 1 'Miccs bo ijofioratod tor- tfb'-oov^ toj()(ui ts . ',(ii(ly of l.titin America 

will t OHIO 1 vr it [)ro'>Vn t Oil throiiof^ y \ t.omo t i ( , coiiiiM'ofuMi*. i vo » humani^.tic 
proi tMhjrt>'> 10(00)01 tod with ,i ud i (o v i mi.i I iiiatoriah^ an^t otfior now hsu^nino 
' ra t tM| . f^t-w 1 rt- 1 00 1 iiPi (OiivovtMl in ,i ( i-,\d i ( i oruH loiluro t i)oii).\ t. w i 1 I 
• soon wit.h^'O nnd on t.fit^ vuitv 1 ,i 1. 1 n AinorMcan Cult.uro Studies f^roj(}et. 

Will bt' t.ikuK) st.op\ t(; drvi'b)[) i-M ifinq otjr^iM I ij 1 (I (Uid iiiotfiods ot instruction. 



\ 



lO lTroHlv» M l.iMn AiMoo n ,01 i t n r'on I 1 y d.os 1 Of* to sfiaro (fioir 
^n^)W^^^)<' -ind mt^fiii^ oi'.-n wi t M i)(ht'i'«, t iwy must find way, to tMitor (ho 
» L:i ( ) 1 M .( )fi ( ) f) (] 1 f) 0 .1 a ij I f t 'P I ji ,i t o II I . In MM f i V r oiniiujfi 1 t V ( o 1 1 otp' , none r^ut i ( 
rnoolLiitM'if t>\iood', .nusHltiitn! mi ^ [-(mI i ( MMir'.»'\ , t>o t [1 .lOtuliNiii^ trMOsfor 
-oo: ,iu.iiO)fM], 1 fi t f) M, jiiOK), Mfiobir^, 1 0 1 1 oo ' ' > ( i H i M) fvoroiioro \po( M'od 

I ■ ip M ■. :,i 1 ]h I di • \ ,>..M .-M PiJ ' .Ol > W.) [ i ' MIO to \ fh! IS ' t I )p M ', ;) t Ot'f'tOM 1 Ml ( O Or S ( 

t ■ iiii * .'11 V" 1 I ' M I V Hid M 'ih t ■ , ) M I P 1 1 |i \ \ Im vt • t rs)(ii t loi ( o t i f t oon 

inffM'-.tf'a .'ijut-lt , Ml iirUrf fo lOtio fh*' 1 i)UOMM blM W ) ( [l that (MVOdt 
t loo t' o ■ I w 1 Ml 1 t , on (M M'l t n.] . . i i*ijr .o , ^ oio, t .in t I \ ^ fooujr , not ii ] ru) in 
t ■ ■ i u I . M o » n i • . , I ) • 1 ■ ' u ; 1 I f M > t ] ! ! ( M M . , n I a t 1 M( ' i \ . -X 0 1 M a V 0 0 d M o 1 V < ' could I »t » 
h.ia lo^^ ii' ,1 aiMf » Muf .1' .sib'* i(Mii"' ,nid Sijo.p \hn ( ' \ 'l.niptMi mom'" 
' ! ' ' t u . 0 U n i I " i ' 1 ^ 1 M M 1 M P ■ > . - I * i r i M , ' J f ! t ' i ' • . \y) \ t 1 1 1 ■ i t r ■ . t " 

' « ' •' ; 1 M n , M 1 I ' 0 , i . , M o ) h ; ■ , 1 b . . ' , 1 N M 0 M f , t I [ w ! a t f t ' ) ' ' I M M 1 t M 0 I t 1 S 1 d 1 t M U 0 1 I 
i 'iM I --j^ . p 1 1 ' 0'''. ' ' ' ' > Mi io ! ' an ' f 1 , ' \ ( ■ I II i \t\i]\ ] \ \ > 111 1 (-.f . . A, t iM I inp I o [\\r 
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Council tor Community Sorvici^s^ icoiii/nurn ty sorvico should bocomo the cutting 
edge with which the col logo penotrites tho life;of the comimjni ty^-and 
bocomos incroasinqly rolovant to cpnmunity needs, Thr^ouqhout the Southwest. 
. w^.^ have a qrowin(] |)opulation of cfti/iMis sharing cultural or ^1 i ngui st i c 
V ties with Latin America. Community colleges are currently serving this 
population inor^e than are othpr institutions of higher education. However, 
a groat cLmI can >^ Mr- ihrourjh community education, people 

<^tfer(Hl V! 1 Uujch wit.h t.heir' own roots, ttieir 

-U I : ^ ,if: i.-: ^u .j w i t h 

rml I l\ .tnd flf.niroo'. . 

Wrnle tht^ constraints a()ainst d i sstvni nat ioni^rrui (jr^owtii of Latin 
AnuMMLan studit^s .Wi^ ,nid !uM. »Msy tu [)iit. aside, there .ire avenu(^s 

f"r [)rpijri^','i . [[le t ^v<M' Hum' f uxkmI horr i mj ud(^ tr'(M(i()n of inor'c lower^ 
division t Durst^s .u alt It^vls, ml r'otjuL 1 1 ofj (j f iiiodult?s with Latin American 
efiH^h-isis uit.o (:ur--L'nt f ti-,- uiq', , and rA[)ansijon ot short, noncnMlit effor^ts 
ui ^.on ' uui ] rig f 'iliu..i t i on anc! roiiiniufn t y mm' v i . Any one or' (ill t.hrcM.^ <\vv 
wiM-!h piir'Miin'j, [(W latin Aincfuari ^iiMurT i^^j too valu.d)lt^ no{ t.o shar^(\ 



Not ' 



A.\ . Malli'Mn, '.D ifitTt''', \ i onii'uin 1 t y tollogc in ^ owr lewri (r/inv Ycn'k : 



:,o', 1(^V an.l lt-\lM' WiMiijr', I.\u})!ni] in the ■ Dniinuri i ( v --uriinr (olItMjo 
^ or! Ap[i 1 !' { oil I (Ml ; 'i » V i' riU t \ , P.) /() ) , ;> . ; , 



>'!a})*r.{ ' Yw\ ''Mr-!'> N. f .iwf or-.l , 'A IwtMilM'lh '»a){ur-v 1 n ( i ( u t i on : 
i (11 .liiiJii M >' (i)ll''a''." 'A>Mr,-,', .f'livi'r'oa ,i ( ' ,m j t liw^ > ■ , t o f ri ioll(M|,. Aurormcnf 
I t Ml : f - I a , !'.a f I I t' ' ta'(>K M i i h i aa m , Nov . In, 1 I . ■ i f nl in i I ydo I . L. 1 0( kor- 

* a i , , 111- '\ wo Yea r (Ni I ! (m|,« A ' ■ ) oil .yn ( hr \ i , ( i no 1 owood I I i f f a , N , J . : 
!"ra-i) ' M o Mall, I ')na / , . 0] >o 



■>i-r'^ ■ 'o'M'«, Mii> iKniiKjniiv lull-'')!' Movont.ait i Now \\\v\ M( M aw Hill, 



'\ I'Vouia 1 oi Ai'jMatvtvl loui atatt* A|ijO-o[oM f i orr. Icxa'. I'nhlu 

^ * 'tiiiiion 1 f y lollogi". ^ i ooni t f i n.) l\.)aig, l»'\a'. lolitM),' arid flnKo)\i(y ay.toiii, 1')/'/ 

^ . ! a 0 ; 1 1 t .1 i r I ) \ •, . I • w h i [ f ii ' 1 1| icn i U )i )i i a, m I i a la i m o , ( a I i I oriii a ■ )oa aoy 



w.w , irk . , I'l / n 
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ToiU:hifU) Lat ifi American Cul turo-Rel a t(Kl 
Courses at tlie Two-Year^ College: 
, One Approach ! ^""^ 
t)y ' 

l\U.rick Foley 

'n. is \Mv. ()urpose oi (Mi > fssay t,o ex|)ltiin Ll)(^ approach t.o teaching 
Latirr Anier ican-related culture courses as developed by the faculty of the 
social Science department at the Nortliwest Campus of Tarrant County Junior 
Collecjfv In tfie oricjinal plcinfiinq sta(]es several key factors became 
a()f)arHM)t, centiMMru) on uni(|ueru^ss of tfie communities feedinc] into the 
c(jne(ie, UiL» natur'e and c[iar*(U:t.(»r of this cafii|)us , arid the roles played 
by the severdl d i sc i pi ) nes ] th i n the department. It is those areas that 
this pa[)er will concentrate u[)on (\nd, in so doin(j, it is hoped that it 
wi 1 1 . [)rovoke sonu> t lu)U(i[it. riu» iiiii i ri cofuuM^n throuqfiout tlie [)1annin(j of 
our [irocjrams was to crcat.i^ .\\\ acadtMiiic situcition' on the campus that would 
[)'T)vide the students witfi as qood an atmospfiere as [)0ss1ble for their 
devtHo[)ing a b(»ttt>r understanding and ap[)reci a t iof|i of tlie S[:ic](,n i sh-speak i nq 
I u 1 turt^s . ' 

Iwn-ytsir colh^qes usu.illy ^,(»rve well dtMinml locc\l commun i t i (^s , as 
op[H)stMl to most four yisir- institutions, wfiirfi deriv(^ t luM student body 
for^n a l^'oader' s[nH (rum ot sotMt^ty, f^Mduip^. more so tlian afiy otfuu' 
i ris t ] t li t i on of hicjhtM" l(»arrnnq, tw(^-y(\H^ colleqes are an (Extension of 

tht» local comfiujrn t y . Yt^t, , wfnl*' l)einq influtMiced t)y social, (H'.onomic, 

lultursil, aqd otfjtM- n'[us^s«Mi t d ( 1 1 in ot t fir loiality ( fiey stM'Vc, t lie two- 
yrar (olltM'jrs mijst etIecM. i fian(]r in (fu)S(^ coiniiiuii i t i t^s'^^ 1 fi [)ar t i cu 1 *\r , 
(diey [ilay a key rolt^ i fi [)ruiqifiq >i[>out a d(»e[»er awartMU^ss ot otluo' cultures 
( o ( fiost^ ^ oiniiiun i t 1 , 



i tie social, tM'onomii, and cultuisil natiire ot t [ii> artM ser^vtnl l)y tlu^ 

Northwost luitipus of larraiit (ounty vlunior ColltM];' ( lt>ar'ly [iis^sents pr\:)blem^, 

tor- t f)e ((sulnnq of latin Amum w .\n rrl.ited t ours(*s witli tfir qua 1 s previously 

slat(sl 111 mind. \r\ \^\\i*vr ,irt* .iMlU'riqinq prtr.fxM t s for Hu' tutui'r. letsiinq 
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into the c'oHeye is/a proclominantly wfi'i te student population of middle 
income background ./ Much of t^ie economic base for that middle income 
qroup comes from ^l]r i bus i ness , military establishments, and Industry. \ 
The social and political outlook of the students coming from that background 
is for , the most ;iart conservative. Ten of the twelve secondary schools 
that f^ed into t^fie Northwest Campus have a very small percentage of Spanish- 
speaking studoni^s. Some of those schools have virt;ually no such students 
and are of a ri^iral nature, [lie other two secondary ^school s have a large 
percentage of ,Span i sh-speak i n(] student, .lii- i;r urban schools. Wh m ^ 
the Norths idiWand [liamond Hill areas ot 1 ort Worth have a heavy Mexican 
American or ufiicano [)opulation, tf^e rural small towns on the outskirts 'of 
the city and/in the surr^ound i fu] area have little knowledge of the Mexican 
A(]ierican or fhicarui [)eO[)lo and tiirir herMtaqt'. Mucii f'he same pattern 
fioKls true for tfie adult (mh-o 1 1 iiu-n f and noncrndit t.uur'ses of termed throucjfi 
0[ir community scM'vicos [)r'ogr'aii)S . In addition, tins arx^i of Texas offers 
a much lar^cjor' ijr'oup of Mexican American f^r'otes tanti$ than would be found in, 
for (vxamplo, New Moxico or California. Tlujs it became clear to our faculty 
that an irUtMu^st in ( Jio ^^[)ani sfi-spoak i nq (ulturt^s must. l)e crtvit-inl in 
iihuiy aroas antl '.imply fiom'isfuvl i olfior^s. W i ( Ji this ]U mind, the faculty 
cltH.idtMl to tako (\n apprO(U:li th()t thoy t(^lt would t)(^ incsiningful to all, 
stufhMits, omi)[i,js 1 / i ru) cu 1 t ursi 1" s tiidy r^tfuM^ than strictly a more [)ol i ti ca 1 
t y[)o o t "('h 1 i i\[io \\ i '> t o)'V . " 

1 r'om \))]\ poMif f lio tlopar'timwU htMjufi to consider t ho ntitur(^ of th(^ 
1 II', ( ] ; ij t 1 oi) it'.rlt ,ind tc) plan wtthio its tramowork. In many r(^s[)0("t'. 
w,' tihirul our->olvos HI a tortunato '.ituatiiui. lo Iumj i fi witfi, t r-oin its 
iruop'ion t ^ <\iiiinr. had a toinnntiiUMit to t fu^ s^)a n i s h • s [)oa k i nq comiiiufi i ty . 
•u'vsMal [irr^'juv, fiinul in adm i n i t ra r i V( * , f <u li 1 t v , <ifid \tatt [U)'iitions 
wort' >hi(afi()',. AiiiDfiq t h r, i;coup woT'r (ho [)rs'\ i don t , t lio tdia i r pto^son ol 
(jcnoral fdii^.ttiou (in ^ [laror ot t fu^ onliro lihio'al ar(\ arasi ) , <ind t fio 
dirt>i.!or 0! fioaniial arl, 'an h 'ajrnaMU^\ as AijUilar, Maldonado, P(Ma^' , 
Ivodr 1 aiir , and Va.ojui'.' a[M^'MC i)n I iu* taMjlty ro'Jor. 

ArhMhtM' oiip(MMant \f'a"i''nt o! t hr m \ t i t i] ( i on , ( [u- lih?-arv, had l)Oon 
I ofu ofi Mm : Mia ^Hi laiildinu up a ilr^ont [m I ) 1 i oq rsi pfiy ot '.oiir^ in latin 
AiiUM-oa'n •.tudio\ witii an oiiipha\M. t)n Moxiian Aiiiornan or (fiuano inator-ials. 
i\\ a ro'Ojlt. a > worl-iiiu i f I a ( i oo'di i d(* v< ' 1 ()p( 'd t)fMwoon t fio lil)?sirv ^talt 

.Hid thf '.ociai \i \r\]\r dcp.ar (men ( taiully, (o ( f.o hoiirtit ot (lie '.(udrnts. 



/ • 

/ 

The Sponish faculty on this campus are interdisciplinary or/ented. 
Taking advantage of that, the social science faculty was able to obtain 
cooperation from them in developing a unified approach for encouraging 
students to study the Latin American cult'^ures, particularly that of the 
Mexican American or Chicano. Several excellent results emerged frofti that 
cooperation. Especially significant was an agreement to allow credit in 
hot:h tiistory and Spanish for students .idvriMred ' ii -m! ^. 

/^^i^^o^'^ ^^c*^ • 'i" -M,. w.r. Lf).- ^nose students would 

DO asked to do their work in the history class as ..uch as possible in Spani 
rtie fiistory ctnd Spanish faculties [lave shared, and are continuing to, do 
so, tfie rovi(?w and [ujrchase of materials for their respective classes. 
The excellent educational film, "A Andalus," was jointly purchased. 
And is used in tfie minorities history courses and in the Spanish classes. 
Other- siich [)r'0jects fiave also develo[)tnl. This ty[)e of cooper^itign fias 
h(M.Mi car'rMtM.] over' intt) tfie procurement of sourxes for' tfie lihrMry. 
We fiav^N col lecti v(>ly , placed in the library several translations of works 
on American history, for (example, the Nevins survey of United States histor 
Oru' other impor'tant ac:tivity should l)e mentioned at ttns tim(^ When 
[)uhlicity for' tfie mi nor' i t i t^s f)is({)r-y r.our'se was r'eTeas(^d, it was done 
so Jointly witfi tfie announcement of our' placement examinations for Spanish. 
That pul)licity material encouratjos students to participate in both Spanish 
and tf)^e fnstory class. [f^^ [)h i 1 oso[)fiy t)oh i n^^d tfiis mutual effort clearly 
IS r'(Hat(Mj to oiir centra 1 rbrutM'n in [)lanriin(] our' [U'ociram as stated at 
tfie b(M|inninij of tfiis i-.say. It t\\fiihits our' commitmtuit to x.n.M t i n() an 
<i tmos()fHM'e ui whufi s(ud(Mits avc Uc^A al)l(^ to d(welop an undi^rs tand i n() 

ao()r'eci.it ion ot {\\r culture-, of t fu* S[)an i sh-^spisik i ni) ptn^ph^s, witinn 
thr traintnvork ot r't>.)ional, mis t i t u t ) onc\ 1 , jnd t1 i sc i [) 1 i na ry [uusuiK^t (M's . 

»'tt(M:t fi.)s t)r(Mi tfiaf tariilty an.) st.ift not fioustul dir'octlv in tfu^ 
•>o( lal :u.u^j]iO. dt^p.ir^tDKMit .u'l^ .i 1 so (MicoursKjcd' U) di^vtHof) a gr(MttM'' 
nitcrt-.t fn l.hr (.(Mcfnn.j of ( oiirs,-, rsHatod ! c) tfi.,> latin AiiUM'icin cultiir'os. 
U^^^f obvious asset tn [fiosp mort^ dirm.tlv ronctM-fUM] witfi 

su^ f) ( our'sos afi(j prixinsiins , 



Ano(fi(M» dinuMision ot our i ns n t u t i ofui 1 trsmu^wor'k tfiat fuis hoen tisod 
whenovor |.n)ssihlo is that of r.^^ju 1 ar' roniimjn iisi t ion w i t h faculty, stati. 
'.tijdtM)ts of Mo\)(jfi AnuM'Kan or- Cfmaiio hackur'tMind . ScvtMSil oxc i t mk) 
\.»iluahl(^ isifit r 1 but UMP. fwivo ( oiiir fi-oin tfn'in. Our (fiwafio artist, 



Professor Lduardo Acjuilar, fias not only yiven us valued advice but will be 
appearing in our classes on a regular basis. Our sociologist. Professor , 
Steven Vazquez, has been of help to us. Our own general education division 
cha 1 rpor*son , Rachel i. .(<*z Johnsorj, has been a constant source of encourage- 
ment and advicer"^ We have rocei ved '.support" f^'oni c>'/r H^*: rM ■ ^^ndn^ 
aid, Mario (le'7i<uK!'V' i .:nh.-)ii- w^ys, iiic '^.Aican Am(}i icaii or Chicanp 
sn. ... oi Lnis campus rormed theiii: own cultural club this past year.^ 
Reflecting the atmosphere tliat is so important to them, they selected 
the name VIVA mCC (V'iva Mexican American Cultural Cluh). VIVA.MACC 
hc\s invited the author* to their* me(,^tings on two occasions to discuss our 
pr'otij^ms. Sou\v of the cUib's member's ar^c^ (Mu*olled in the minorities history 
cA||Ke as well as i fi termed i.,ate S[)anish. They have asked to use one of 
th^s 1 i do- ta[)e projects the history class is creating oY\ Mexican American 
c ijlt.ur^f* of the Southwest, tor- tJuMr own [)ijr"[)oses . And they have r^equested 
that Ihi'y he able to f c;sL at lur^ch oru* of our* visit inc) Chicano professors 
at [.a Sefnana Chicaria. 

Durinvi the past viwr and a hall, t ho social scitMico de[)artment h(\s be(ui 
a Mji)[U)r't or' ot M.A.i^.l. Our" s(K i o 1 0(] i s t , Protc^ssor' Va/c)ue/, hc\s becomi^ 
atlivo in l.AJ'.M.t., and w*^ havo be(Mr active in conferences and programs 
sucfi as this one sponsor^od by or support(}d by th(^ Institute of Latin American 
studios (it t.tio lJniv(M'sity ot Uvxas at Austin. Such activities have 
twoadcruvl oiir^ faiulty's piM", poi t i vo on t.ht^ t(MiJiint] of cour^ses related 
to latin AmorMcan s(udio!> aiid havs^ UiH'u oxtru^nu^ly \?aluat)l(^ to us. Obviously, 
.HI o! tlK^so, wtnlo not iKr.M^ooiii .o t i v i t u^s ,ya r-f^ osstMitial to <iny woll- 
'■oundc'l (o-oi]raiii r'oKitino to {at in AfiuM'i(\in studies. We havo ontoursKitMl 
thtMii, jMil thoy iiavo t)oon wrl \ r■t^olV(^■i. It is frit t^v our' fatuity that 
thfst* ,ut ivitios ]rr oss(Mitial ]n^\ in t ht^ lonu r^un ,fu)uld [)r'Ovo s u[)por' 1 1 
to ou" nwn ;) r'i)i ) fsiins icn t of i f)'| ofi [ ,) t i n AciorM i ,i n - ro 1 a t (Ul studies. 

f)0(> t 1 fia r .irsM nooMs to [m> r \[ioundovl ^Iipon ; a^Utloniu d i st i [) 1 i nos .and 
t htM ' r'olc in till* loailiMKi ol latin Aiiuo'iian I'olattvl lour'^.t^s. 'jivtMi tht^ 
ji>nr-M 1 i)iaktM[) Of the t diiiimu in f i o '.ervrtl by oui' ^ aiiipu'. , dnd w i t fi t fio 
'joal> in mind tor" our' io-otnsnir. , a\ di'>(Ussod »Mr-|ito", our" dt^^^i ^' ^ ^ 
J'S I lotl upon A t wo - f o 1 d .i[)| u'oa ( h , ^ U's f , t fie 1 d t Mi Amor^ i i an - r'O 1 a t od 
^ont-Mit, wf)of"ovto' po^^ i[>lt'. wouhl {w> mm r'i\o.tMj tn eur sur'vov (tuirsrs. 
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That would seem particularly possible in' such disciplines as American history, 
sociology, and, to some extt>nt, .^olit^.d' , 'onco. Second, spju ia' rourses 



Lliis cippt^oacli seems sensible. For the most part, courses fn history, 
humanities, socioloyy> and so on offered at the lower division level do 
not include much (if anything) on the. Spanish-speaking peoples jn the 
United States. Cout^ses omphasizinq the heritage of those people are 
reserved for upper division and graduate level studies. That barrier must » 
be brx)ken,. and perhaps a two-year college is where it most likely will 
occur. As institutions tiiat empluisize instruction rath(?r than research, 
tfie two-yeat^ colleges may have more flexibility. With such flexibility, 
an ener^getic faculty could increase substantially the concentration on 
t"h\e Spanish-speaking culturf^s in lower division courses. Without such 
w c^onc(Mitr\i t ion , survt^y courses, (is wo have ciiscussed them, [present a 
cultural imbalance. American hi'story does not begin in 1 607 as 'is so 
often taught, but with the pre-Columbian Americas. That view is accepted 
in.u()[)er division Latin American course^, and it is time for it to be 
<ur(^pttHi in lower division American Instory survey courses also. Out^ 
own collegt?was influcMitial in instilling that concept into the I.T.V. 
course on American history sponsored jointly by" the Dallas Community 
College DisttMct and the Tarrant County Junior College District.' Other 
disciplines often r^rt lect t fic niHik* imbalance, and tJius need development. 

AlofU) witfi incr(Msin(] hUin Ameri(.an related content in the above - 
areas, our- di^pa r t fi)cn t.a 1 faculty r^Mli/cnl the neetl to em[)[iasi/p cultural 



fl, [)istory in our' own inimnMties instory cour'ses. A politically oriented 



"Cincafio [nst.(n\y" ty[)e of courst^ (so [)o[)ular^ a few y(Mr's ago) was not 
wliat was dt-ur^nl. lo cr^Mtc int(M',ost in tfK^ Span i s S[)ea k i n<j cultures 
m soiiu* ar-ra'. and nour is[) ot [km's , " <is pr^eviously empiuis i /(nl , an academic and 
intt^rs'st i ng a[)prM)ac[i was dtMsiKul iitH:(^ss, ir'y . Is^.ontial t.{) tfiis vic^w was 
t ht» r(s\li/a()on t.luit we wcrs* intiM^ostiHl i n toaciiing latin AmeiM can-t^(^l <n:(Ml 
pr'ogriijns (,o as divorce a studt^nt [U)[nilaiion as [iossil)le. Uic rnjrMl, 
Pr^(U.cs t an t , ()iM)orsniy w[i)(o Voi)imMit of our" stiidtMU t)ody was as i)n[)Ot^tant 
to us as our' N(»xican AnuMMcans o)- (Jiuanos. While emphas i / i ng the cultural 
fUM itago of '»[)an 1 sfr s^>(s\k 1 nq [um)[)1i's in our' courses, wo iuwo att(Mn[)l(nl 



emphSisi zi no ; he Span i sh-sp:Mk i nci 



i u r ( i K 



- o iuped . 



.' history O: beiecLed 
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to |dk: t lio^clabt>o^ more mpanirunul m students by drawing upon* 

oxper-!,-.. iroiif the conimufn'ty who are oi rkAican American or Chicano back- ' " 

ground. A supplemental benefit derived from that was the establishment 

of good relations between the college and the Spanish-speaking community 

itself.' Establishing close working relationships in that manner seemed 

essential to the ultimate success of any program at the college related 

'to the Mexican American or Chicano culture. 

We have been discussing the approach to teaching Latin Amer i caa-reTated 
courses at the Northwest Campus of Tarrant County Junior College; but, 
as tfie title to tiiis^work indicates, that is ju^t one approach. Regional ^ 
difrerences, social and economic variations, and many other considerations 
dictate that what i/iay seem to be working on this campus may not work on 
CTth(n-s, for exam[)lt^ fhe tv^j-year colleges along Texas's southern border 
would iiav(^ a much higiuM' [)fM%entage ot Mexican American or Chicano student 
enrol li;)rfit in their programs, and that presents d i f f eren|^ probl e^ns and' 
prospects, v Tfie admi ni s tra 1 1 v(^ faculty, aVid staff commitment to an increased 

m[)hasis on Span i sh- S[)t^a k i rui cu 1 t ure in our courses may not be as visible 
tui otiuM' c.ampusos as it is on ours at the present time. And certainly 
ever-y campus fac(^s the [U'oblcm of f i 11 i ru] elective courses. No matter. 
flow many excellent programs and courses are available, many students take 
only what tiu^y ruMHl in tfieir- deor'oe [)lans. / ' 

iUit tfiose v(M^y situations ai^J^Mr to su[)[)ort tin* view that latin 
Amt.^rit (\n-related (ontrnt. must ht^ incrsMStnl in alrtMdy es ta b 1 i s hed. ba s i c 
lowtM- division u)u^-.f»s w\)(^rr ap[iluahl(> (and frankly in fiidny cases not 
inCf^sised [)ut 1 n t roduct^l ; . In thos{^ t tiurses a lar-(]e nunib(M' of students i\rr 
''Hi ouMt . II tfit^y (afi br i n t r-odut (mI to thf^ lieritaqe of the Span i s h - s oea k i nd 
[^r()|)l(-> in sur^vt^y Ci)\n'\r\' in history, 1 i t orsi tur^e , huma n i t i e'< , sociology, and 
^^fi, >i t)(^ginnin-j ha', h(vwi inado. (.(wtamly an Mnt)alanLo tfiat fias exist(Mj 
t.H" ti)o loni) Ml our ■.suhin-) will he at hsist. :,o(nfnvhat cor'rected. Ther(^ 
' gt^i'^^ I'tMSOf! to holievt^ tfiat inci'tsistMl (Nn[)[iasis in t h(^ surv(\y coursers 
woiild oncoiira^je (jreattM- inter.-. f in sp^Mial oour'ses c onciwi tra t i nt) on t [u^ 
S's\n V h- S[)<Mk 1 ni) [hH)[) 1 (^s . 



What must tome from, a M of this ultiJiiately, of course, is a realization 
by a wider audience that the Spanish-speaking cultures have not been ' 
properly represented in college teaching. The day is going to have to 
come when those cuTtures are treated in ifi&re depth by textbook publishers, 
state -legislatures, and professional orga-ni zations patronized by faculty. 
A]so needed are closer communications between the two-year and four-year 
institutions. Programs such as those being sponsored by t^he Latin American 
Cultures Studies Project for Comj?iunity and Junior Colleges are clearly a 
<rie\) in the right direction. ■ , . ^ 
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. * Incorporating Chi<:ano Materials 
Into the Community College Curriculum 
i by 

•Jose Robert^ Jiiftrez, Sr. 

The sheer size, the geographic proximity, ^^nd the economic -importance 
of Latin America are reasons enough to warrant the. incl usion of Latin 
American content courses in any communi ty^ol lege curriculum. My ' 
colleagues discuss those courses where /Lat^^I^erican content comes 
naturally>-geography, world history, his^ry of T^xas, art, etc.. 
Many modules, especially of a comparat/ve nature, c&uld be prepared. I 
would, of course, hope that the comparisons would not be invidious but 
based on a thorough and solid knowledge of the^p^graphy , ecology, and 
history of Latin America, If#. the introduction of Latin American content 
modules is. to result in afi attitude of, "Why cafl'^t Latin Americans be 
democratic, hArd-worki ng , God-fearincj people like us?" then it would be 
best if such, modules were eliminated. A thorough grounding in the colonial 
period and the ensui ng, colonial i siij is essential for junior co j,lege- ii^sbructors , 

■ ' r 

More and more, the areas considered a legitimate part of Latin American 
studies include not only the reqion south of the Rio Grande #but also 
the region north and west of the Rio Bravo. Some of us who have been 
involved in Mexican American or Chicano studies consider this an attempt 
to preempt and weaken the budding Chicano studies institutes or programs. 
However, the reality is that federal largess has decreed that the Hispanic 
experience in the U.S.*^is a legitimate area for Latin American studies, 
I'sij[)[)ose tfidt most Chicanos will take the attitude of Little Rod Riding 
'flood, wfio asked the wolf, "How am I cjoing to explain to my Daddy that 
you abused me twice^" The wolf, sur[)rised, asked, "W^at do you moan, twice?" 
and sfie coyly answered, "You ,\ro c]oin() to stay ar^ound, aren't you, honeybunch?" 



If we are going to sit'back and enjoy it then 1 et ^ s O^ns i der the 
[)oss ibi 1 i ties . Lach community colle()0 region will have to deal with 
Chicano or Mt^\ican American (^ont(Mit d(>p(Midin(] on its student ()0|)ulation 




One would thirik, that the area along the U.S. -Mexican border would be the 
easiest area in the world in which to introduce Mexican American content 
courses. That is not necessarily so. I contend that it is easier to ' 
attract students, both Chicanos and non-Chicanos , in those areas where 
Chicanos .constitute half, or\less*than half of the population. Laredo, 
with 85 percent of its population Mexican American, would hardly support 
a Raza week. The 16th of September and the 5th of May go by wi;th nary f> 
a celebration. Why? Becai:tse N.ubvo Laredo will take care of that, and 
besides, Laredo celebrates George Washington's birthday. The border 
inhabitant feels too close to his roots to be compelled'to study them. >^ 
•The. student in Fort Worth, in Houston, in Uvalde, on tH^^ other hand, 
feels a need to examine his past because it is ncrt as pervasi.ve as it 
is on the border. He feels a need to revitalize the Mexican experience 
becau".*e it is being 1 os t- -gradua 1 1 y in most areas, ra|^)idly in others. 
Those cofiitfiunity colleges with a Chicano population of 15 percent or 
more, therefore, should be encouraged ■ to offer courses with a Mexican 
American content. I can assure you that the student body will respond 
favorably' Those of us on the- ^bordej; ar^e al t^eady of f or i ng such courses 
with success. We woi|ld be^p'o^ni ss were we not to do, so. 

Parenthetically, one of "the approaches tha t 'communi t;)* col 1 eges can 
take is to offer "double whammy" courses. For example, the U.S. history 
course could be taught in Spariisfi and the student rx^ceive credit in 
both hfstory and Spanish qr\immar and composition. The student benefits 
by seeing that Spanish is a f unc t i ona 1 y* 1 i ve language, that he can actually 
communicate in a scholarly manner, that he ran increase his voc'ahulary 
substantially by just rn'^ading, c)n(l that he is^studyinc) a language not because 
fie has to but because it is a useful tool of communication. I'm sure that 
creativt^ administrators will solvt^ the [)roblcM]i of allocating contact 
hours to the [)ro[)tn' (h^[)cir t.men tci 1 tdculty. 
'\ 

I meiition teaching U.S. fiisCor'y. No otfier cour^sc^ lends itS(^lf as 
mucfi lis tfiis one to tht^ i n t.r'oduct i on ol Mc^xican AfiietMcan material. Our 
sur^vt\y courses hav(\ bcHMi seriously deficient, in dealing witfi the presence 
of^.^the Cfiicario. The usuul tr^eatmefit. is a ra[)ul'*review of the discovery , 
the concjuest in Mexico, the colonial pcMMod in the Southwest witti'an 
emphasis on t,lu^ missions, t lu^ loss ot'ltvxas, mk\ Itien tfn^ M(^xic:an War. 



From a Chicano perspective, the treatmentNDf these' topics leaves much to 
be desired, and a community college with a substantial number of Nfexican 
American students has, I believe, .an obligation to deal In -greater depth 
wi th^ episodes th.al have not always be^n ca.fldidly and objectively prtj'sented. 
J\\e socio-economic aspects' of the Spanish .Me:^ic^a^ experience hiavei aJWays ■ 
be64n sligfited in survey texts. It' would be of greatf'Vsyoho Toxical as ; ' 
well as scholarly value to Chicanos if their mother cq^ntry'^. background 
were more faithfully pr-esented, especial ly v'l^ 3 vi's -the (]Ts . ■ ' 

The period up to 1848 and the signing of the Guadalupe Hidalgo Treaty, 
which ffiaVked the end 6f the ofpcicil.war aqa i ns f Mex i co , at least .has 
the merit'-of providing a body of material to revise. But what happens 
from 1848 to the 1960's? Lo and boho>d , -Chi canos taking a survey course 
must conclude that they somehow disappeared, only to be resurrected 
about 1? or lb million stronq in the late 1960s when they begin to riot. 
Why they riot is treated, in an abhorr^ent'-^h i s tor i ca 1 vacuum. 

Yhe vacuum is. gradually btMng filled by scholars. What knowledge 
we have now is skf^tchy but it can pVovide an answer to the very legitimate 
cjuestion of where the Mexican American came from, or, more properly, , " 
what the Mexican American experienced after 1848 that helpes to explain 
the late 1960s and 1970s. A professor teaching the survey course could, 
tor (^xample, point out. that the Mexican American, like the Indian, was 
involuntarily ahnexin], and that: tact alone has tremendous i mj) 1 i ca tj' ons* i n 
the L^^velopment of -the Chicano. LmdtN^ling w'l th expansion, with Manifest 
Destiny, th(^ loss o f ■la nd s thr\)u(]h just and unjust means--by tfie fiispapic 
e]it(^ should be discu'^sed in view of the^ ijuararftees Njf tfie Treaty of 
iujadalupo ^ii da 1 tjo V)nd the aborted Protocol of Queretaro. In tr-eatinq the:-' 
torty-n 1 ner^ , or^ in dea 1 uu) with the U.S. Civil war, or with th^ Spanish 
Aim^rican War, or^ the First World War\ or with-th(.^ firjh/, among farmers, 
c<ittlem(Mi, and sheepmen, th(^ intecjral role of the Mexican Aiiierican could 
and shoiiTd [)Ointed out. Tlie mi^ies, n,fie railroads, ar>d the lumber and 

A 

agricultural industy^es ow(^ iniich to th^ tilood and sweat of Mexicans 
of the nifu^teentli centiiry. Hie process by which the Mexjca'n American was 
martjinal 1 zed in terms of education and economics by 1910, before the large 
influx of ru^w imiiuqrants from Mexico, deser'ves attention. Th(^ fact that 
Mexicans, like [Hacks, wer(^ sut)j(M: t(Ml^ to lynchings, that th(\y were welcome 



in time^ of plenty as laborers in the fields, mines, and railroads, but 
in times of economic distress, as ia the 1930s when half a million were 
deported, they were unwanted, could help Mexican American children under- 
stand why they and their parents may not enjoy the full blessings of the 
American Dream. Your students would have a healthier respect for their 
parents* accomplishments if they knew that until the 1940s they too were - 
legally segretja.ted in schools in some states, including Texas, and that, 
like the Blacks, they could not swim in public pools except on the day^ 
the pool was to be cleaned, or that they could sit only in certain Jsections 
of theciters. The Texas Good Neighbor Commission was created in 1943--when 
Mexican Americans were dying in larger proportion than their percentage 
of the population during the Second World War--nQt because of the alturistic 
motives of the governor of Texas, but simply because^the Mexican government 
refused to allow any laborers into Texas until discrimination and 
segretation in public places was ended. It is unpleasant to be reminded 
of such facts, but history is not a pleasant record. 

Many more concrete examples of topics that colild and should be ' incorporated 

into' a survey course could be given. What is important is that a more 

exact portrait of Mexicans in the,U.S» be presented.' The portrait should 

be*-one of individuals who settled in the Southwest since the seventeenth 

cehtury, who pioneered along the river valleys and coastlines, who mingled 

with the Native Americans and adopted and adapted many of their foQd's, 

customs, and language. The leaders of these Spanish Mexicans became 

enamored of the ideals of the Amqfrican Revolution, tried to adopt them 

between 1^10 and 1846 but failed, and were finally incorporated i^nto 

the U.S. through war. Once annexed, the leaders fought for acceptance 

as full-fledged Americans, but only a. small elite were ever accepted . 

Even the hopes of the Mexicans of New Mexico (who made up over half of the 

population of the territory) were dashed when the U.S. Congress waited 

until 1912 to accept that territory as a state even though' it had met 

all of the requirements for statehood sinlci 1846. Even though most 

Mexicans came after 1910--over two mi 1-1 ion--the Mexican immigrant should 

not be considered as jus/t another wave of immigrants who will soon be 

assimilated. Instructors should keep in mind that these immigrants are 
' "... 

coming to a Southwest that they considered their own and to have been 
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taken away unjustly. Thoy should keep in mind that those immigrants came 
to an area where their language and customs were al i ve and doing well. 
Geographically there was no radical change in environment,, and there 
was no long ocean crossing to allow the immigrant to make up his mind 
' that he was to become an American. 

The possibilities for- incorporating materials on the Mexican American 
are many. The primary and secondary sources are available. What is 
needed is^^-group of teacher-scholars willing to spend the time and 
energy necessary to fuse the historicafexperiences'of a minority that 
existed before the creation^f our country with the general history of 
the United States. ' 
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The Challenges Inherent in Teaching 
Latin. Amerjcan History at the Community/Junior College Level 

by 

Fel ix C. Tejera 



Within the framework of educational theory, community/junior' colleges 
have had the duty of imparting knowledge to those people in the community 
whose educational needs, for a variety of reasons, cannot be met by four- 
year institutions. Al though), the problems created by this situation vary 
from community to community, instructors all too often ^are confronted 
with the same feelings of frustration and disenchantment. ^ ^ 

As instructors we are already aware that our current students 'have 
received less academic preparation than has ever been the ceise in the past. 
We are already aware of our students' apathy -^nd insensiti vi ty toward history, 
perhaps as a result of previous negative experiences with it. More 
important, our efforts to deal with such problems are stymied by biireaucratic 
inefficiency, memoranda from the administration, col lege guidel in€$, and 
innumerable other stumbling blocks. ' , \ " 

- As instructors faced with this particular set of circumstances, we . *^ 
try to be innovative, to change our approach, to augment the offerings ' 
in our discipline in order to increase its appeal to the student. As 
we try to implement all of these measures, we are often faced with a ^ 
division chair, usually from another discipline, who has very little 
understanding of our needs and who may be openly hostile to dur suggestions. 
We may try to^expTain to him that given the growing interdependence of 
our world and the ethnic mixture of our area of the country, a course in 
Latin American history would be a beneficial offering. The response may 
be, "That need has tD be shown," al though seldom, if ever, is the way to 
measure need mentioned. Another response we often receive is that "the 
college facilities are used to the maximum, and it would be impossible to 
add any college offerings." Nevertheless, as we walk around the campus 
we will probab.ly find empty rooms, ^or rooms being used for such "educational'* 
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courses as underwater basket weaving or the mating habits of the frliit 
fly. At other times we mig^t be told that the subject is already being 
covered completely by the offering of one course of colonial Mexican history 
every two years or that adequate coverage nDf the subject occurs in Spanish 
classes. ' 

• If we continue to insist on the , importance of offering such a course, 
we might become fiersonae non gr a^^^ the offices of the division chair 
and the dean. We might also be reminded of the administration's concern 
with the fact that some instructors are not passing a sufficient number 
of students and that perhaps those instructors should take "a good look" 
at their standards. We are also informed tKat .everybody is capable of . 
some learning and should not fail any course. Perhaps such critics should 
consider' that given. enough time and appropriate environment even a mpnkey 
could eventually write the entire text of the Bible. 

We have now received numerous hints as to what might happen if we. 
continue to fight. Nevertheless, if we continue the process, eventua'ly, 
perhaps to get rid of us, the^-course may be approved. This is usually 
orKa sort of "try-out" basis. -We are informed that the course "must make 
»' otherwise there will be no need 'to keep it in the catalog. If we 
lucky, the regis traV-'s office' will not lose the course cards, and the 
. -f""^^'^:^^^ "tell the students- that the course does not 

'^' ■iy K^«Sf:eK," 'even, .if.' {t does , or that they need at least fifteen hours of 
^fi:/^^^^'^ jegi s ter for it. -It is during this time that we must become 
^?5f?^'-^-^?:^^'P-^P^-®''- """St make the students aware of the existence of the 
/JJ'^*^^c|)6rse.i-'0nce the cours^ "makes it," the emphasis shifts.. We must now 
■ ■ ' concentrate on makingthe class as complete a learning experience as 
possible. ■ ' 

As the course devel ops , 'the problems we face are numerous but by no 
means insurmountable. Above everything else, we must be able to increase 
the awareness of the student r^arding our subject. As the awareness of 
the subject increases and he realizes its importance in everyday life, 
the student's motivation will improve. This in turn wi;il reflect on the 
total classroom atmosphere and enable the teacher to make the class an 
effective learning experience. • 
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Since in order to maximize learning the student^ must ba both participant 
and listener, what- follows, is a series of recommendations to make Such a; 
course in Latin Ameri<:an histary as effective as possible. 

4 

• First, the course itsolf must be given an interdisciplinary approach. 
In this way we increase the involvement of the student. The 'introduction 
of economics, political science, urban problems, and so forth will 
.give the student the opportunity to use all the other subject material 
he has mastered. This will make him more aware of the interdependence 
and similarity of the problems of the world today. . , 

Second, we must avoid dogmatizing. We must raise questibjns and indicate 
alternatives. Thi^ will involve the student in the most important learning 
processes: thinking and comprehending for hims^elf. 

Third, we must identify students with special knowledge and/Or interest 
and encourage them to do special projects. In this way we not only increase 
the amount of materials that students are exposed to, butwe also recognize 
those students with special knowledge in a subject ar'ea. This will give a 
%ore "human interest" emphasis to the course. ' 

Fourth, whenever possible we must relate the events of the cburse^to 
events in United^ States history, world history, and contemporary affairs. ^' 
In this way the history of a region will not be learned 1n ? vacuum but 
will reflect the interdependence of our world. 

Last but not least, we must remember that our goal is not to make 
our students experts in a certain aV^ea but tb^uild a foundation for future 
growth. With this foundation, we hope, the student will be able to: first, 
take a factual situation and analyze it, using the tools of logic and common 
sense that are available to him; second, study and discuss social problems 
and human conditions now and in, the past; third, identify bias'.in a speech, 
document, or book; fourth, formulate questions, find facts, and make 
judgments based on his findings. If these objectives are achieved, we 
as instructors will probably have attained our maximum goal. We will have 
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prepared .the student td be concerned with the broad spectrum of human 
development, and we can hope that he will be responsive to. the shifting 
heeds of our complex society. . ^ • . ^ 

But dealing with an unsymapthetic administration in trying to' create 
new course offerings -is , but one of the' many problems, that we face. The 
truth is that very few of us, if any, are really prepared to deal with 
;the many student-^oriented problems facing us, and, as J. mentioned before, 
we are left to our own devices In dealing with them., Therefore, we tend 
to turn to other places for advice. We try scholarly publications. There 
we. find that; seldom, if ever, do thfey have any reference to our problems, 
and when they do it will probably be in the form of an article discoursing 
on the need to improve teaching. 

The next step we might try is attending the conventions, but there 
we face the same situation. Even in the so-called "teaching seminars," 
the main thrust is not directed toward the lower division student but 
toward the upper division one. So that most of what we might learn, 
assuming that we could gain anything from* those red-ieyed and fuzzy- 
tongued people, woul^ffl^t apply to our special students. 

Another problem/we n)u5t ,jl:dnt6nd' with is the, textbook selection 
process. Textbooks in bur field have been written with anybody but the . 
student in. mind. Most of them do have one or two redeeming qualities by 
•perhaps shedding some light on one thing or ^the other and perhaps should 
be on a library shelf. . Yet, .we must beware of the reviewers of such books. 
Since in the majority of cases they are professors at four-year colleges 
with little if any understanding of the kinds of students taking our 
courses. 

Not the least signifKant of the problems is ourselves. Let's face 
it: we are a product of the environment described above. Throughout 
our* graduate student years the main thrust of our education and training 
was toward research and perhaps- some teaching. This teaching was usually 
to be at the upper levels. Even if we got the chance to teach a course 
at a lower level it was only because graduate students and those iti bad 
standing in the department would-teach those courses. As a matter of 
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fact, there was always something demeaning about teaching lower division 
courses. So that by the time we left those "halls 0/ learning," we had * 
acquired a tremendous amount of knowledge that was going to be. compl etely 
useless or even a handicap, in teaching at the community college. 

It is for these reasons that the creation of the Latin American Culture 
Studies Project is so important. Through the programs to be implemented 
by it, we as professionals will be able to have a clearinghouse of 
information regardirjg our courses. Through it we will be. able to better 
deal with the problem of making our college administrators ^ware of the 
need to t^ach Latin American studies at two-year .institutions. Also, 
through the series of conferences, seminars, workshops, and consultant- 
ships conducted by members of the program, and geared to'^our specific 
needs, we will be. able to develop and introduce new methods in our class- 
rooms, increase our offqrings of courses on Latin America,' and accomplish 
this at a much broader level thefn four-y^ar schools. In^other words', 
through the help of the program we will be able to develop not only 
ourselves buf also hew curriculum materials that will meet the needs of 
our J'non-tradi tionaT' students. 
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Patr1ck^£o1ey is chairperson of th^ Social Science Department. at Tarrant' 
County Junior cV\l ege /-Northwest Campus, Fort Worth, Texas, 

Dr, Jose Roberto Juarez is academic dean at' Laredo Junior College, Laredo, 
Texas . ^ ^ v 

Dr, Felix Tejera is instructor of history at El Paso Community College, El 
Paso, Tii^as. . \ . . ' . 

Dr. Sheila Tos^r is director of the Community College Teaching Intern Pro- 
gram at the University of -Texas at Austin. 



Dr. £dward jria^;,_J_i;\ .^sis the project director for the Latin American- Cul - 

lure Studies Project for~ Community and Junior Colleges being carried 
out by the Institute of Latin American Studies at the Universi ty of 
Texas at Austin with a. grant from .the National Endowment for the Hu"- 
man i t,i e s . ■ ' . . ' • 
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